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shocked, doubtless, at tlie harshness of the sentiment.
"We do not fortify ourselves with resolutions against
what we dislike," says a friendly commentator, "but
against what we feel in our weakness we have reason to
believe we are really too much inclined to." Yet it is
strange that a man should regard the purest and kindliest
of feelings as a weakness to which he is too much in-
clined. No man had stronger affections than Swift; no
man suffered more agony when they were wounded; but
in his agony he would commit what to most men would
seem the treason of cursing the affections instead of sim-
ply lamenting the injury, or holding the affection itself
to be its own sufficient reward. The intense personality
of the man reveals itself alternately as selfishness and as
" altruism." He grappled to his heart those whom he
really loved "as with hoops of steel;" so firmly that they
became a part of himself; and that he considered himself
at liberty to regard his love of friends as he might regard
a love of wine, as something to be regretted when it was
too strong for his own happiness. The attraction was in-
tense, but implied the absorption of the weaker nature
into his own. His friendships were rather annexations
than alliances. The strongest instance of this character-
istic was in his relations to the charming girl who must
have been in his mind when he wrote this strange, and
unconsciously prophetic, resolution.n he breaks these resolutions, and to reform Accord-
